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Report of the Journey of Francis Louis Michel from 

Berne, Switzerland, to Virginia, October 2,(1) 

1701-December 1, 1702. 



Part II 



Translated and edited by Prof. Wm. J. Hinke, Ph. D. 

Now I return again to York Town, where, as mentioned be- 
fore, we arrived on April 8th. On one side lies York, opposite 
Closter [Gloucester]. On the following day the captain de- 
parted for Willemsburg, where the Governor resides, a dis- 
tance of about 18 miles, to announce his arrival. At night he 
returned again. On the 10th we went to him to learn whether 
we could land. He replied, the Governor had been informed 

(1) After the first part was in print, the translator noticed that he 
had failed to render one sentence correctly. It is the last sentence on 
page 37 of the Magazine, continued on page 38. It should read as fol- 
lows: "The fourth and last kind are flying [squirrels], very small and 
pretty, of brown color, but with a white belly. They fly only in the 
evening or at night. Instead of wings they have loose skin along the 
side of their body which they spread when they fly or jump." 

On page 19, note *, a misprint was overlooked. It should read "Mr. 
Stanard very kindly furnished notes 30-33, 36, 37, 40-42, and 49." 

The editor of the Magazine, Mr. Stanard, very kindly contributes the 
following notes to this part: Nos. 2a, 3, 5, 7, 11, 12, 24, U5, 26, 27, 40, 43. 
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of our arrival, (because of the four French families, with whom 
I traveled) . He congratulated us on our arrival. We were also 
allowed to go where we pleased. We asked him [the captain] 
for permission to leave our clothes and the rest of our goods in 
the vessel until we had explored the land and had found a 
suitable place for us to settle in. He consented to this. To- 
gether with two Frenchmen (the name of the one was Peir, the 
other Sabattier, (2) honest and good people) I had myself at 
once brought to shore, on the Closter [Gloucester] side. It 
gave us great pleasure when we could again step on land for the 
first time. It was in the most beautiful season of the year, 
the flowers, trees, birds, their song and everything we saw bore 
no comparison to European things. Tha lovely fragrance of the 
many trees that blossomed, their strange species and leaves de- 
lighted us not a little. 

After we had passed through the forest for several miles, we 
saw at our right and left plantations or farms (for as already 
indicated people do not live closely together, but each one 
selects a suitable place, where he finds good soil, pasture and 
water.) Finally we became curious to know how the houses 
looked inside and what food people were eating. We entered 
one which stood near the road, but no one was at home, except 
the maid servant, whom we asked for some water. She gave 
us also some food, a species of small white beans, cooked with 
bacon, which had been prepared for the overseers of the slaves. 
It was good. The food prepared for the negroes that work was 
pounded Turkish maize, cooked in water, called hominy, a 
healthy food. The bread was made of the above-mentioned 
corn ? baked on the fire (2a). We did not like it very much 
and could hardly eat it. The bread, baked in an oven, is better. 
Bread is also made of wheat, but not for the slaves or servants. 

Before I continue my journey I find it necessary to report a 
good habit or custom which prevails there with regard to 
strangers and travelers. Namely, it is possible to travel 
through the whole country without money, except when ferry- 

(2) Pierre Sabattie occurs several times as godfather in the baptismal 
record of King William Parish. 

(2a) This was the ash cake now almost as unfamiliar to Virginians 
as to Michel. 
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ing across a river, which costs not less than 1 bitt or 4 Batzen. 
In the first place, there is little money in the country, the little 
that is found there consists mostly of Spanish coins, namely 
dollars. Tobacco is the money with which payments are made. 
There are also few ordinaries or inns. Moreover, it is not a 
country in which much traveling is done, though the inhab- 
itants visit one another. Even if one is willing to pay, they do 
not accept anything, but they are rather angry, asking, whether 
one did not know the custom of the country. At first we were 
too modest to go into the houses to ask for food and lodging, 
which the people often recognized, and they admonished us not 
to be bashful, as this was the custom of rich and poor. We 
soon became accustomed to it. Thus we continued our journey. 
It was our purpose to travel to Mattabany (3) , where Swiss 
people were living, especially a man named Willion, known to 
me from military service, another of the Pays de Vaux de 
Bex (4), back of the bailiwick of Aehlen, who was lieutenant 
captain under Sacconay. After we had proceeded some dis- 
tance, we saw the Closter [Gloucester] Church, (5) standing 
solitary in the forest, which I have already mentioned as being 
one of the most beautiful, built of bricks. From there we con- 
tinued through the forest. We met a man on horseback (it is a 
strange sight to see anyone traveling on foot) whom we asked 
about the way. For the guidance of those not knowing the 
way it is only necessary to watch the signs that are found on 
trees along the great high road. Every year white places are 
cut into the trees with hatchets, by the removal of the bark. 
There are so many ways that otherwise one could easily go 
astray. There are many paths that lead to plantations, 
others have been made by the cattle or the game. The man 
on horseback just mentioned, asked us where we came from and 
where we intended to go to. He told us that not far from that 
place Swiss people were living. I was anxious to see them. 

(3) Mattabany (Mattapony) — Willion, is he known? Possible Willeroy, 
a name still found in King William County. 

(4) Pays de Vaux de Bex is the Canton of Waadt in Switzerland, 
called Pays de Vaux in French. Bex is a small town near the RJhone 
river, South-east of Aigle, to which Michel refers by the German name 
Aehlen. 

(5) Gloucester Church. From the statement that he soon reached 
the Swiss people at Mattapony, this was probably Petsworth Church. 
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We reached the house in a short time. I expected to find 
[French] Swiss, but met there the four sisters Lerber(6) from 
Berne. I do not want to stop to describe their condition. 
It would be very desirable if they had someone, who could 
manage their place and secure servants for them. Their 
mother died shortly after their arrival. From there we con- 
tinued our journey. In the evening we came to a kind-hearted 
man, of whom we inquired about the way, but, as it was late, 
he did not want us to proceed, but gave us good lodging. He 
showed us an unoccupied farm, which he was willing to let us 
have for a year without rent, but we did not like it. There 
are many people who have plantations for rent. Two to five 
pounds secures a good dwelling, and as much land as one can 
work. Most of the wealth consists in slaves or negroes, for if 
one has many workmen, much food-stuff and tobacco can be 
produced. These negroes are brought annually in large num- 
bers from Guine and Jamaica, (the latter of which belongs 
to England) on English ships. They can be selected according 
to pleasure, young and old, men and women. They are entirely 
naked when they arrive, having only corals of different colors 
around their neck and arms. They usually cost from 18-30 
pounds. They are life-long slaves and good workmen after 
they have become acclimated. Many die on the journey or 
in the beginning of their stay here, because they receive meagre 
food and are kept very strictly. Both sexes are usually bought, 
which increase afterwards. The children like the parents 
must live in slavery. Even if they desire to become Christians, 
it is only rarely permitted, because the English law prescribes 
that after seven years ' service they are fin that case] to be freed, 

(6) The following note is found in the "Berne Year book," page 83f. 
about these ladies. They were probably the daughters of Francis Lud- 
wig Lerber, Secretary to the city treasurer of Berne, who had the fol- 
lowing daughters: Anna Barbara, born 1675; Anna Magdalena, born 
1676; Catharine, born 1678; Maria, born 1680; Johanna Margaretha, born 
1682; and Barbara Elizabeth, born 1685. In the proceedings against 
the Annabaptists at that time the "Lerber sisters" are mentioned. It 
is, therefore, probable, though not certain that they left Switzerland, 
because of their faith. In Brock's Huguenot Emigration to Virginia, 
page 33, "Madame Herbert and her four daughters," is mentioned as a 
Swiss settler. Could they be identical with these ladies? 
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(7) in accordance with the Mosaic law. When a slave is bought 
from the captain of a ship, he is not paid at once, but the slave so 
bought usually plants tobacco, in order that the captain may be 
paid with it. Lately, before my departure, I was over night on a 
ship, which several days before had come from Guine* with 
230 slaves. They get them there for a small sum, as also gold 
and ivory, but a hundred of them died on the journey to Vir- 
ginia. It is said to be a very unhealthy country. Half of 
the sailors died also, including the brother of the captain, 
who had sailed along as clerk. The others were sickly and 
yellow in their faces. It often happens that the ships must be 
left in Guine, because everybody dies of sickness. The cap- 
tain, to whom I refer, was named Schmid. He almost shared 
the same fate. I was surprized at the animal-like people, 
The savages [Indians] are a far better breed. Among such peo- 
ple food tastes so badly, that one can hardly stand it. The 
negro fever is due to this, because it is their common sickness. 
It clings to people for a long time and emaciates them very 
much. 

To return to my former journey. After five days we came to 
my countrymen, who had arrived in this country two years 
ago (8). We were surprized at the good condition they had 
reached in so short a time. Especially one of them, born at 
Neuenstatt(9), was well provided with house, cattle and grain. 
They are the last settlers on the side of Mattabany. Mr. 
Willon had not become accustomed to such work and did not 
have the means at that time to buy slaves. Besides, his house 
burnt down once with all of its contents. They entertained 
us according to their ability. We stayed with them for two 
days. But their conditions [of settlement] which they had made 

(7) Was there such a law? Under various Virginia laws servants 
over 19 years of age, coming in without indentures were to serve five 
years. In 1667, the Assembly enacted that baptism of slaves did not 
free them. As the parish registers show, the baptism of slaves soon 
became common. 

(*) This is French Guinea in West Africa, called Guin6e by the French. 

(8) This Swiss colony at Mattapony was probably a branch of the 
Huguenot colony at Manakintown. Michel dates its establishment in 
the year 1700. 

(9) Neuenstatt, usually called by its French name Neuveville, lies 
at the Lake Bienne, in the Canton of Berne, Switzerland. 
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with Major Borell(lO), did not suit us. They were to plant 

and clear the land for fourteen years. Meanwhile he would 

advance to them whatever they needed. They in return were to 

give him one-third of the cattle, together with several 100 pounds 

of tobacco annually, repay the money loaned and at the end 

of the above mentioned years he should be free to decide 

whether he would allow them to stay there any longer or not. 

This agreement did not suit us, although it [the settlement] 

was located at a cheerful, healthy and good place. We bade 

them farewell, hoping that we would find a more suitable 

place. It is very important to make inquiries first before 

settling. We traveled on the other side of the stream, between 

two rivers for about 50 miles till we came to Westpoint,(ll) 

where two rivers part, as stated above. As the river is very 

broad and the ferryman lives on the other side, it is customary to 

make a smoke. As soon as he notices it, he comes across. 

Each person must pay one shilling as fare. 

We had forty miles to travel to Willemsburg to greet the 

Governor. Mr. Peir had a letter of recommendation to give 

to him, which is of much assistance in such places. We came 

to see him one morning, when he had sent for us and had read 

the letter. We had to go with him to prayers because it was 

time for them. Afterwards he asked us what our desire was. 

We told him, namely, to settle at a favorable place and we asked 

him to give us advice. He promised to remember us and told 

his Secretary [Edmund Jenings] to take us to the Bishop, 

who is also called President Blair, with instructions to inform 

us what the custom and usage of the country was. Before 

leaving he ordered dinner to be served to us, with command to 

treat us well. The servants, however, are not on good terms 

with the French and did not carry out the order right. They 

gave us soup with fresh ham and some small beer. But the 

butler took us into the cellar, filled with all sorts of strange 
— ■ — — — ■ ■ — •# 

(10) This was no doubt Major Lewis Burwell, of "Carter's Creek,' 
Gloucester County, and "Kings Creek," York County. He was a mem- 
ber of the Council and died Dec. 19, 1710. 

(11) Westpoint, at the head of York River, where the Mattapony and 
Pamunkey meet, was on a large tract of land owned by Col. John West, 
Jr., nephew of Lord Delaware. In 1691, a town was established here 
which was named Delaware in 1705. 
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drinks. He gave us some English stout, very strong, after- 
wards Rhine wine. The Governor drinks no wine nor strong 
drink. From there we went with the Secretary to Mr. Blair, 
who received us courteously and drank to our welcome from 
silver vessels. After he had been informed of our desire, he 
laid before us a number of points in the French language as 
well as he could (for he could speak only a little French). 
He told us that it depended upon us entirely, whether we would 
take up some college land according to custom, as much as we 
desired, and for three years without taxes. After that time we 
would have to pay the royal taxes, namely, every male person 
who had reached the 16th year, annually 100 pounds of tobacco 
and about the same amount for the Church. These are all the 
taxes. When this small amount is paid, one enjoys freedom 
and protection in this country. This proposition suited us 
much better than the first at Mattabany. Nevertheless, 
in view of the worship, my companions preferred to see Man- 
igkinton first, for they have a preacher there paid by the King. 
The soil there is also much better and more fertile than in most 
places in Virginia. Besides, the settlers there have seven years 
in which they pay nothing. We therefore postponed decision, 
wishing neither to refuse nor to accept this offer, but we took 
it under advisement. On the same day we went to Mr. Fo^s, 
[Fouace] to whom I have already referred. He gave us how- 
ever a short answer. The reason was that he had done much 
for the French but they had rewarded him ill. He told us 
that when twelve Frenchmen were together, ten of them were 
no good and not worth getting a lodging. We attempted to 
excuse ourselves as well as we could, but it was of no avail. 
He asked whether we had the mark [of our worth] on us, by 
which we could be recognized. Later, when he heard from our 
captain how we had acted on the ship, he showed us much 
kindness and love. 

After we had been away till the 20th of April, we returned to 
our people, who were very anxious for us and were afraid that 
something had happened to us. In the morning the captain in- 
formed us that he had to sail to Westpoint and he would like to 
have us remove our goods, which was agreeable to us. We had 
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our boxes and barrels removed from our sloop to another. The 
captain gave us two sailors to take us to Kinskrig [Kings- 
creek] ( 12) not far from Willemsburg. Then we took leave of 
him. He promised to be ready at all times to help us, except 
one of us, an aged man, who had lost his wife on the journey, 
named Savori. He would have to pay his passage, because he 
had made the captain angry several times and had had many 
quarrels with him. As soon as we had left the ship, they 
weighed their anchors and sailed 40 miles farther up into the 
country. We made only 5 miles tonight, then anchored. 
On the following day, however, with good wind we sailed to 
the above mentioned Kingscreek. We ran against an oyster- 
bank and had to wait there for two hours, till the tide came. 
At three o'clock we reached our destination, where we left the boat 
to look for a place in the nearest houses to store and get shelter 
for our goods. There was on a hill a house next to our people, 
belonging to a man Refhubert. All of us made a weekly agree- 
ment with him for ten shillings. We unloaded the goods 
and brought them on land that evening, but because there 
was so much of them and it was already late we could not get 
them into the house. We intended to keep watch with them. 
Towards midnight we went there all together with rifles to 
watch. We made a fire, but soon there came such a thunder- 
storm and rain that our fire was quickly extinguished. We lay 
down under a sack with covers and mantles, but we could hardly 
stand it half an hour. Finally we got very wet and as no im- 
provement could be expected and as it rained still faster, we 
left our post. We had the greatest trouble to get up the hill, 
which was overgrown with trees, and find our way to the house. 
In the morning we found everything in good condition. We 
carried our goods that day into the house and counselled about 
taking a new journey. Together with Sabattier I was ap- 
pointed to travel to Manigkinton, which was about 75 miles 
distant. On the 23rd we started on our journey, telling the 
others to take good care of themselves. I had a map of the 
country with me which was very serviceable. I also took my 
rifle and bayonet along, pa rtly to shoot partridges, which we 
(12) Kings Creek flows into York River. 
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had met on our last journey in large numbers, partly for the 
sake of security, although there is not the least danger to travel 
in that country because of wicked people. But in case of travels 
to and beyond the frontiers, none goes without a rifle because 
of the savages. 

After a three days* journey we came to Falensgrig [Falling 
creek] during which time nothing of note happened to us. We 
found good lodging places everywhere and since the people 
love strangers, we had a good time. During the day we shot 
turtle-doves which are found there in large numbers, together 
with some partridges. From there it is 25 miles to the [French] 
colony through the wilderness. On the way there were no 
houses, hence we were concerned about going astray. We had 
received the best possible instructions as to the situation of 
the place. Hence we left the river on our right. Thus we could 
not go astray, as the place lies on the river. In the morning 
we started our journey. We met some countrymen armed, 
who came from a plantation. We asked whether they came 
from a hunt, they said no, but that it was not safe in this 
region because of the savages. After we had followed till 
noon a path, pointed out to us, over hills and valleys, we 
finally came to two roads and did not know which one to take. 
We took the one on the right hand, which we followed till 
evening. We saw no end and became impatient thinking 
that we had missed the right way. The outlook was for a 
thunderstorm and night was approaching. We marched, 
according to the best of our ability, till we saw a little house, 
but found no sign that anybody lived there. We continued a 
little farther, when we saw a number of huts. But they were 
all abandoned. Finally we saw smoke, which gladdened us 
not a little. When we reached it, it was a small house with no 
one in it, and as the rain began to fall, we went in and started a 
fire. The house was in sad condition regarding beds and fur- 
niture, nor was food there in abundance, only a piece of game 
and a little bread. From there we came in half an hour to a 
Frenchman, who was cutting down a tree. He told us that we 
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were near Manigkinton,(13) which we reached soon. I recog- 
nized at once a man from Aargau,(14) who gave me lodging 
and was very glad to meet a countryman. On the following 
morning I visited two French Swiss, named Nicon and Detoit.(l5) 
The first is lieutenant of the place. They are richly provided 
with everything. The governor dined with him recently. 
The captain or head of the place is a surgeon by profession, 
named Chaltin,(16) who had long resided at IfTerton [Yverdon, 
Switzerland]. We went to the pastor, Mr. Dujoux.(17) Since 
his house burnt down recently he lodged in the church, which is 
still very small, but £200 have been set aside to build a new 
church. Conditions here differed in every respect from those 
of other places. Things that are grown are there in such 
abundance that many Englishmen come a distance of 30 miles 
to get fruit, which they mostly exchange for cattle. Gardens 
are filled there with all kinds of fruit, especially the garden of 
the man from Aargau. The cattle are fat because of the 
abundant pasture. The soil is not sandy, as it is generally 
in Virginia, but it is a heavy, rich soil. Each person takes 50 

(13) Beverley in his History of Virginia, ed. 1725, part IV, page 45 » 
describes the settlement of the Huguenots at Manakintown as follows: 
"In the year 1699, there went over about three hundred of these, and the 
year following about two hundred mofe, and so on, till there arrived in 
all, between seven and eight hundred men, women and children." They 
were settled on a tract of 10,000 acres about twenty-five miles above the 
falls of the James River, on the south side of the river, in what is now 
Powhatan County. The district had formerly been occupied by the 
Monacan tribe of Indians, after whom the settlement retained its name 
Monacan (Manakin)-town. A disagreement in the second year of their 
settlement caused many to leave, so that in May 1701 there were about 
250 settlers left. See Brock, Huguenot Emigration to Virginia. 

(14) Aargan is a Canton in the northern part of Switzerland, adjoin- 
ing the Canton of Basle. 

(15) The nearest approach to Nicon is Abraham Nicod, who came to 
Manakin-town as a member of the first colony, see Brock, 1. c, p. 45. 
Pre. Dutoit is mentioned in a list of French Protestants in King William 
Parish, of about the year 1714, They may be identical. See Brock, 1. c, 
p. 74. 

(16) Chaltin is probably identical with Stephen (Etienne) Chastain, 
who came with his wife Martha as a member of the first colony (Brock, 
1. c, p. 45). They had four children (Brock, 1. c, p. 21), among whom 
were probably Jean and Pierre Castain. They were prominent about 
1714. Brock, 1. c, p. 74. 

(17) Rev. Benjamin De Joux, formerly pastor of the Reformed Church 
at Lyon, headed the second colony. He served as pastor till 1704. An 
inventory of his estate is dated April 1, 1704, see Brock, 1. c, pp. VIII, 
13,26. 
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paces in width, the length extends as far as one cares to make it 
or is willing to work it. (18) I have already mentioned that the 
Indians had a town there and how it was destroyed. Since 
that time trees have not grown very large, so that in a short 
time and with little effort a large place could be cleared for 
building purposes. I have seen there the most awful wild 
grapevines, whose thickness and height are incredible. There 
are several kinds of grapes, the best are as large as a small nut. 
They make fairly good wine, a beginning has been made to 
graft them, the prospects are fine. (19) It is much healthier 
there than towards the ocean. The country is full of game and 
fish. The Indians often visit there, bringing game, rum and 
other smaller things. There is a good opportunity "to trade 
with skins. They [the Indians] often bring pottery and when 
desired fill it with com. There are more than 60 [French] 
families there. (20) They all live along the river. 

Lately two wealthy gentlemen came and had buildings erected 
there, because of its convenient location. In a word, we saw 
that this place would be very useful to us. To further our end 
the minister gave us a letter, signed by the officials of the place 
and addressed to the Governor, requesting that we might en- 
joy the same privileges (21) as they did, which was later granted 
by the State Council. We left there much pleased and re- 
turned to our people, where we made everything ready for our 
journey thither. We rented a sloop which carried our bag- 
gage till Falensgrig [Falling creek]. Thence with carts and horses 
it was brought to the proper place, where we occupied our land. 
I handed mine over to Mr. Dutoit, who will manage it in my 
absence. I instructed him to make every preparation, so that, 

(18) Each family at Manakin-town was allowed 133 acres, see Brock, 
1. c, p. 71. 

(19) This is corroborated by Beverley, who writes: "The last year 
they began an Essay of Wine, which they made of Wild Grapes gather'd 
in the Woods; the effect of which was a Noble strong-bodied Claret, of 
a curious flavour." Ed. 1725, part IV, p. 46. 

(20) On May 10, 1701, Col. Randolph, Capt. Eppes and Capt. Webb 
visited Manakmtown, when they found there about seventy huts, see 
Brock, 1. c, p. 42. 

(21) On December 5, 1700, the French settlement at Manakintown 
was created into a separate parish, King William's Parish, with their 
own minister, the settlers being freed from taxation for a period of seven 
years, see Brock, 1. c, p. 60. 
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when I return, he can carry out my intention. I regretted not 
a little that I was not sufficiently provided with means and 
hence compelled to return. About 400 dollars are necessary 
in order to set up a man properly, namely to enable him to 
buy two slaves, with whom in two years a beautiful farm can 
be cleared, because the trees are far apart. Afterwards the 
settler must be provided with cattle, a horse, costing at the 
usual price 4 lbs., a cow with calf 50 shillings, a mare [?] 10 
shillings. Furniture and clothes, together with tools and pro- 
visions for a year, must also be on hand. It is indeed possible 
to begin with less and succeed, but then three or four years 
pass by before one gets into a good condition. The one who 
is not used to work in great heat, becomes sick and must suffer 
much, before he can make progress by his work alone. By 
the above method a man is put into such a condition the first 
year, that he can be happy and enjoy life. It is indeed said 
truthfully that there is no other country, where it is possible 
with so few means and so easily to make an honest living and be 
in easy circumstances. For two servants can raise a bigger crop 
than one needs; the cattle increase incredibly fast without 
trouble; fruit grows in abundance. When a tree or something 
else is planted one must be surprized to see it grow up so soon 
and bear fruit. Besides, in the gardens grows whatever one 
desires. The cows are pasturing round about the house dur- 
ing the whole year. They yield enough butter, cheese and milk. 
In addition there is no lack of game and fish. Besides it is a 
quiet land devoted to our religion, and he who wants to enjoy 
honest exercise finds opportunities enough for it, especially 
the one who loves field work or hunting. It is, therefore, 
possible to live an honest life, quietly and contentedly. Much 
evil is absent there, because there is no opportunity for it. 

On the other hand, I recognized that it was more useful to 
me to first explore the land and gain a sufficient knowledge of 
trade, so that, if the Lord will bring me back again safely, 
there may be no doubt that I shall have the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing it. The man who wants to take up trading needs not to 
do more than two things in order to succeed. For one thing, 
to double the money is almost inevitable for one who has ex- 
perience in it [trade]. 
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Poor people, such namely as ask for alms, are not seen. If 
one is disabled in means and strength, the county keeps him. 

If one wants to hire out, as there are some who do so, he can 
get annually from 4 to 6 pounds from merchants; the wealth- 
iest gentlemen do not pay more than 10 pounds. In short, 
provisions are there in abundance. It is a land for people, 
who desire with small means to reach a comfortable living 
and do not care for society and luxury. 

After I had stayed in Manigkinton for several days, on my 
second visit, and had received from my countrymen, as well as 
from the others, much kindness, I took leave. With the hope 
that I would soon see them again, I returned alone through the 
wilderness and lost my way, because, when I reached a path, 
I thought it was the way, but it was only used by the game. 
After several hours it suddenly ended, which dumbfounded 
me not a little. After much trouble and walking about I 
found the right road again. I saw much game. After travel- 
ing four days I reached Kinskrig [Kingscreek] near Willems- 
burg at our first lodging place, where I had left most of my 
baggage, namely what I needed for the return journey and what 
I wanted to sell. As the time had been fixed when the fleet 
was to sail for England I sold all my merchandise, a part at 
the house, but most of it at Willemsburg. I was well pleased, 
as I could dispose of nearly everything. One who has no ex- 
perience makes many mistakes, especially when taking in 
money, which consists mostly in Spanish piasters and is paid 
by weight. I also made a mistake in not exchanging every- 
thing for tobacco, but, as I shall soon report, I did not want to 
return this year. 

Meanwhile, about the middle of May, a small French frigate 
arrived from Ireland, which announced the sad news of the 
death of King William. A few days later four warships reached 
Quiquedam which confirmed this report and brought a letter 
from the English Government to the Governor, with the order 
to announce the death of the late King (22) and to proclaim 
Queen Anne, which caused general grief and consternation. 
The Governor caused the order, which he had received, to 

(22) King William III, had died March 19, 1702. 
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be read from the pulpits of his province and he called out the 
militia of the six nearest counties to appear about the 18th of 
May under arms before his residence. Meanwhile he caused 
everything to be in readiness, which was necessary for a me- 
morial service of the King, as well as for the proclamation of 
and rejoicing over the new Queen. He also asked the Indians 
to be present, who appeared at the appointed time with two 
queens together with forty of their most distinguished war- 
riors and servants. Inquiry was made whether any one knew 
how to set off fireworks. Several from the warships volunteered 
who with meagre knowledge made the preparations. Three 
theatres [grand-stands] were erected before the college where the 
fireworks were to be set off. On the appointed day a large num- 
ber of people appeared with as well as without arms. The 
celebration began on a Thursday morning. The armed con- 
tingents, on foot as well as on horse, were drawn up in line. 
Two batteries were also mounted and a tent was pitched, 
where the bishop delivered an oration on the King's death. 
The armed men were then drawn up before the college in a 
threefold formation, in such a way that the college building 
formed one side. Then there were soldiers on both sides and 
also opposite, making three divisions, so that the calvary 
and the dragoons were stationed on the two wings and the 
infantry in the center. I have already given their number as 
about 2000. As can be seen from the drawing, the college 
has three balcbnies. On the uppermost were the buglers from 
the warships, on the second, oboes and on the lowest vio- 
linists, so that when the ones stopped the others began. Some- 
times they all played together. When the proclamation of 
the King's death was to be made they played very movingly 
and mournfully. Then the constable appeared with the 
scepter. It was like the English standards [flags], which were 
woven with gold, covered with crape. Likewise those who 
carried them were dressed in mourning. Then followed the 
Governor in mourning, as also his white horse, whose harness 
was draped with black. The death of King William was then 
announced by the Secretary. Afterwards the Governor or- 
dered the rifles reversed under the arms and with mournful 
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"THE COLLEGE STANDING IN WILLIAMSBURG IN WHICH THE GOVERNOR 

HAS HIS RESIDENCE, 1702" 

(Michel's crude drawing shows the first college building which was burnt in 1705. It 
had a high basement, with three stories and a half above.) 
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music they marched with the clergy to the above named tent, 
where a touching oration was delivered, which caused many 
people to shed tears. After considerable marching and counter- 
marching, the troops were ordered back to their former place [be- 
fore the college] holding their rifles as is customary. It was now 
noon. The musicians began to play a lively time. Then the 
constable appeared in a green suit, the scepter no longer draped. 
The Governor, who had retired, appeared in blue uniform, cov- 
ered with braid. He had also exchanged his horse. The Secre- 
tary then read publicly, while heads were uncovered every- 
where, the royal letter and edict, that the second daughter of 
the departed and late King James had been chosen and crowned 
Queen, in accordance with royal decree and law, with this 
added command to render her obedience and dutiful homage. 
Then everybody shouted three times Hurrah! that is, may she 
live. They waved their hats in the air, gave three salutes 
with the cannons as well as with the small arms. After this 
was done, the arms were stacked. Then the Governor caused 
most of those present, i. e., the most prominent people, to be 
entertained right royally, the ordinary persons received each 
a glass of rum or brandy with sugar. 

After the meal was finished, the troops were again drawn up 
in line as before and marched to the State House which is under 
construction, at a distance of about three rifle shots, where 
the new Queen was proclaimed. Thence they marched to 
another place, called Anna Land, where the same proclama- 
tion was read as at the first place. Finally it began to grow 
dark (it ought to be stated that in this country day and night, 
in summer and winter are not more than one hour shorter or 
longer). As there were not enough houses to lodge all the 
people, they had to be content to camp under the open sky. 

At night the Governor entertained again as at noon, the var- 
ious toasts were repeatedly answered by cannons and buglers. 
A master [of ceremonies], who was stationed on one of the 
bridges, was considered the most expert and boasted of his 
skill. But the result showed that he did not succeed in gain- 
ing much honor. In order to preserve his reputation he acted 
as if the fire had fallen unintentionally into the fireworks, 
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for he blew up everything at once in a great blaze and smoke. 
As there were all kinds of fireworks, many and large rockets, 
he like others had to run and he had his clothes burnt. Many 
regretted the accident, but others saw clearly, that it had been 
set on fire intentionally, in order that his false boasts and 
clumsiness might not come to light. When the proper time had 
come, the Governor mounted his horse to superintend the rest 
of the fireworks himself. The college was full of the leading 
people, to see them [the fireworks], as also a large number of 
people outside; for such a performance had never been seen 
nor held there there before, the windows were set with a double 
row of candles, the musicians played as best they could, the 
buglers were especially good. When it was to begin the Gov- 
ernor asked if they were ready. They answered: yes. Then he 
commanded them to set off the fireworks. This.was done with a 
reversed rocket, which was to pass along a string to an arbor, 
where prominent ladies were seated, but it got stuck half 
way and exploded. Two stars were to be made to revolve 
through the fireworks, but they succeeded no better than with 
the rockets. In short, nothing was successful, the rockets also 
refused to fly up, but fell down archlike, so that it was not worth 
while seeing. Most of the people, however, had never seen 
such things and praised them highly. The one who had Set 
his part on fire carried off the highest praise, because they 
thought he had done something extraordinary. The fire- 
works were very expensive, but there was not much diversion 
for one who had seen much more than these. I had taken my 
place in the highest part of the tower on the [college] build- 
ing, whence the best outlook was to be had by day and night. 
As it was eleven o 'clock at night and my lodging place was two 
miles away, being also compelled to pass over a miserable, 
misleading road, I stayed up there over night, although I was 
afraid that, if somebody should find me there, it might be mis- 
interpreted of me, being a stranger, but no one came. When 
day dawned, I left the building, without anybody noticing me. 
On this day the troops were again drawn up in line. They 
rendered the oath of allegiance and the Governor ordered some 
military drills. After much marching and skirmishing noon 
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came, when the dinner, as on the preceding day, began with 
much pomp and sumptuousness. After it was over, the Gov- 
ernor showed his liberality by arranging a rifle match. When 
the soldiers had finished, no one was allowed to shoot except 
those born in the country and some Indians. The prizes con- 
sisted of rifles, swords, saddles, bridles, boots, money and other 
things. When most of the shooting was done, two Indians 
were brought in, who shot with rifles and bows so as to sur- 
prize us and put us to shame. I shall now relate of these 
people as much as I was able to learn. 

As mentioned above the representatives and principal men 
of four different tribes, about forty in number, appeared on 
the appointed day. First of all, there is in this country, 
pretty far up in the wilderness, a large people, governed by an 
emperor. They have not come into the colony to inflict dam- 
age, because for one thing they are afraid of English power, 
but especially because they are unable to flee from the cavalry, 
as they have but few wild horses of which they can make use. 
If the English hear the least report, they mount their horses 
and hunt them up in the wilderness, whoever falls into their 
hands is doomed to death. Then they also remember their 
neighbors, most of whom were killed in the earlier wars. Some 
years ago the emperor offered to the Governor several thousand 
men, to use them together with the English troops in fighting 
against the Indians in Canada, who at times travel great 
distances to inflict damage on the English and the Indians in 
Virginia. But the Governor answered him, that he was neither 
afraid of the Indians of Canada nor of others and he thanked 
him for his offer. Those who survived the recent wars, who 
were at first regarded as one with them, are subject to the King 
of England. They pay annually a certain number of beaver 
and otter skins as tribute and as a sign of their submission. 
Some years ago one of the subject chiefs was brought to Eng- 
land, upon the order of the English King, where he received 
more honor and attention than he had expected. He was sent 
back well dressed and with presents. 
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Those who are still alive, are four different nations. (23) 
In summer they stay in the forests here and there for the sake 
of hunting, but the permanent homes of one of the nations are 
at the Potomac (24) River, several hundred miles inland or 
in the wilderness. Another nation dwells at the Rabahanac 
River, (25) far up in the country, the third not far from Manig- 
kinton,(26) the fourth along the ocean, between Virginia and 
Carolina(27). Those who were present at the proclamation 
brought with them as much as they could carry of all kinds of 
wild animal skins, prepared or fresh. They prepare them 
entirely white. They also brought a large number of baskets, 
carried on the arms, of different colors, made very artistically. 
The material is a kind of root (28). They weave into them all 
kinds of animals, flowers and other strange things, very beauti- 
fully. Everything that they bring is bought to send it as a 
present to England. They also make tobacco pipes, very 
beautifully cut out and formed. Their hats are small, round 
above and well closed, as the drawing shows. 

They have no clothes, except what they get through trade with 
the English (29). They wear them when they have to go the 
Christians, which happens once a year, at the annual muster of 
the troops, in order to show them the power [of the English]. 
Their loins and feet are then covered with a little piece of skin. 
They are well formed brown people, of ordinary size, but a 
little smaller than we. They have small fierce eyes set deep 
in their heads, black hair, hanging down upon their shoulders, 
most of them, however, have it cut short, except the women, 
who wear long, black hair. When they are summoned, their 

(23) The same statement is found in Jones, Present State of Virginia* 
1724, p. 18: "But the tributary Indians, of which there are but four small 
nations in Virginia on this side of the Mountains, Keep to the Bounds 
allowed them." 

(24) Indian settlement at Potomac, Rappahannock, &c. See "The 
Powhatan Confederacy Past and Present," by James Mooney, in the 
American Anthropologist, January-March 1907. 

(25)1 

(26) ■ For these notes see reference as under (24) . 

(27)J 

(28) According to Beverley, History, 1725, Booklll, pp. 7, 62, the 
Indians made their baskets of silk grass. 

(29) This does not a^ree with Beverley, History, 1725, Book III, pp. 
3-7, who describes at length the summer and winter clothes of the Indians. 
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king or queen, as also their princes and nobles (but with some 
difference) wear crowns of bark, (30) a little more than a buckle 
wide, round and open above, with white and brown stripes, 
half an inch long, set in beautifully in spiral form, so that no 
bark is visible. The women, especially the queen and her three 
servants, were overhung with such things, strung on big and 
small threads or something similar, in place of chains. (31) I 
wondered what kind of material it was. I examined, therefore, 
the finery of one of the maids of the queen, I cannot compare 
it to anything better than to strips of leather, hung over the 
harness of horses in this country [Switzerland]. They had per- 
haps three pounds of such material hanging around their neck 
and arms. They are not unfriendly and ugly people, but their 
language is*very wonderful, so that I cannot describe how it 
sounds and how they change their voice. 

Regarding their religion, I have heard from reliable people, 
who have had much intercourse with them that they fear Satan, 
who torments them frequently (32). They also say that 
water is stronger than fire, because fire can be extinguished by 
water, hence water was to be feared and honored more. They 
further believe that if they are disobedient to one of their 
superiors or kill one of their people or live badly otherwise, that 
after their death they will come into a land in the north, cold 
and evil, but those who live honorably, according to their 

(30) This crown is also described by Beverley, ed. 1725, part III, p. 2: 
"The people of condition of both sexes wear a sort of coronet on their 
Heads, from 4 to 6 inches broad, open at the top and composed of Peak 
or Beads, or else both interwoven together, and worked into Figures, 
made by a nice mixture of the Colours. Sometimes they wear a Wreath 
of Dyed Purs." Plate 3 facing p. 5 of Beverley's account shows such a 
coronet. 

(31) Michel refers evidently to what Beverley, History, 1725, III, 58f. 
calls "wampon peak." These, he says, "they wear instead of Medals 
before or behind their Neck, and use the Peak, Runtees and Pipes for 
Coronets, Bracelets, Belts or long Strings, hanging down before their 
Breast, or else they lace their Garments with them." 

(32) Devil Worship by the Indians is also alluded to by Beverley 
(ed. 1726, part III, p. 32). One of the Indians explained to him: "If they 
did not pacify the Evil Spirit, and make him propitious, he would take 
away, or spoil all those good things that God hadgiven, and ruin their 
Health, their Peace and their Plenty, by sending War, Plague and Fam- 
ine among them." 
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opinion, will come into a land in the east, good and warm (33). 
They like strong drink or rum beyond all measure. They 
drink it without modesty till they are drunk. Afterwards 
they make wonderful faces and act as if they were angry and 
wanted to strike their enemy. There were at that time no 
king but two queens among them. The older one got so drunk, 
that she lay on the ground like an unreasonable brute. When 
they, especially the men and unmarried fellows, want to make 
merry, they wet their heads and faces. Afterwards they smear 
it over with a red paint, so that not the smallest place can be 
seen that is not red. 

There were also some who had a narrow spangle drawn through 
their nose. Its meaning is unknown to me. Some had also 
a tuft of strange feathers under their ears, in some cases larger 
than in others (34). I think it indicates those who are the best 
hunters. They were ridiculously dressed. One had a shirt 
on with a crown on his head, another a coat and neither trou- 
sers, stockings nor shoes. Others had a skin or red cover 
around them. In their homes they are naked, as I have seen 
one at Manigkinton, who came back from hunting. He had 
nothing but his rifle, knife and powder horn, except a linen 
rag which covered his sexual parts a little, and a deer skin 
[moccasin] protecting his feet, that the thorns might not hurt 
him. He had also a tuft of feathers behind his ear. When 
strangers come to them, they entertain them according to the 
best of their ability, with roasted game, wild fruits, fish and a 
kind of food, made of coarse and fresh meal. If one does not 
want to eat what they place before him, they say he is sick, 
but if they notice that this is not the case, but that it is don e 

(33) Jones, Present State of Virginia, p. 16, describes the belief of the 
Indians in a future life similarly: "They believe that they go to Mohomo- 
ny that lives beyond the Sun, if they have not been wicked, nor like Dogs 
nor Wolves, that is, not unchaste, then they believe that Mohomony 
sends them to a plentiful Country abounding with Fish, Flesh and Fowls, 
the best of their kind, and easy to be caught; but if they have been 
naughty, then he sends them to a poor barren Country, where be many 
Wolves and Bears, with a few nimble Deer, swift Fish and Fowls, dim- 
cult to be taken; and when killed, being scarce anything but Skin and 
Bones. " 

(34) Beverley (History, III, 4) speaks only of one feather stuck into 
the knot of hair behind the ear. 
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through contempt, they are angry. I once saw one of them 
eating this kind of meal. Then I also took some of it, raw as it 
was, out of the sack, which he had carried around with him, 
and I tried to eat the dry, coarse meal with a little stick of 
wood or knife, but I could not eat it, because it was so bitter 
and of unpleasant taste in the mouth (35). When they have 
taken a mouthful, they do not open it again, until all has gone 
down the throat. There was at one time much laughter over one 
who was eating meal. He saw alongside of him a piece of a glass 
bottle. He thought it would be handy to put the meal into 
his mouth with it, he tried it, but he cut himself in two places, 
so that it bled. Another stepped upon a piece of glass, being 
barefoot. He also bled profusely and did not know what 
caused it. 

The most wonderful thing is their dancing(36) . The Governor 
when he was sitting at the table in the evening, with the other 
gentlemen, had the young queen come in, who was wearing 
nice clothes of a French pattern. But they were not put on 
right. One thing was too large, another too small, hence it 
did not fit. She was covered all over with her ornaments, 
consisting of large and small pieces, of all kinds of colors. 
Her crown was like those of the others, but it was much more 
beautiful, set with stones more artistically. She was a nice 
person, but timid and shy, like the others. When she entered 
the hall, the gentlemen took off their hats, she, the queen, bowed 
also. When the Indian king himself is present, the Governor 
gives him the right hand. Then they began to play, but the 
queen danced so wonderfully, yea barbarously, that everyone 
was astonished and laughed. It has no similarity to dancing. 
They make such wonderful movements with body, eyes and 

(35) This meal is called "Rockahomonie, ' ' by Beverley (History, III, 
18) . ' ' Sometimes also in their travels, each man takes with him a pint or 
quart of Rockahomonie , that is, the finest Indian-Corn, parched, and 
beaten to powder. When they find their Stomach empty (and cannot 
stay for the tedious Cookery of other things), they put about a spoonful 
of this into their mouths, and drink a draught of water upon it, which 
stays in their Stomachs, and enables them to pursue their journey with- 
out delay." 

(36) For Indian dancing see also Beverley, History, 1725, III, 22, 53f 
Jones, State of Virginia, Y72A, p. 8; and Lawson, History of Carolina, ed 
1860, pp. 68f, 285. 
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mouth, as if they were with the evil one. At one time they 
rave as if they were angry, then they bite their arms or other 
parts with their teeth, or they are entirely quiet. In short, it 
is impossible to describe this mad and ludicrous dance. 

They do not esteem silver or gold, and do not want to take it. 
Their money is like the material they hang around them, 
but small, of white and pearly color, like small corals, strung 
on a string (37). It is sold by the yard so to speak. They 
measure from the index finger to the elbow, which length costs 
half an English crown. 

After the celebration was over, I endeavored to sell, as best I 
could, whatever remained of my merchandise. I intended to 
exchange with the Indians skins and baskets for powder and 
knives. A deer skin would have cost me a dollar, a basket 
half a dollar. But I refused to do it. My rifle was valued at 
twelve skins. I did wrong not to make this bargain, for in Eng- 
land a deerskin is valued at more than two dollars. A French- 
man and I were astonished at the baskets and that two of them 
could speak English. One of them looked at us and said in poor 
English, whether we thought that if they had been taught like 
we, they could not learn a thing just as well as we. I asked him, 
where he had learned to speak English, he answered, they were 
not so stupid, because they had to oome every year, they could 
hear us speak and learnt it that way. It is certain that good 
talents are found among them. When I was looking atone 
of the skins and found that it was full of holes because of the 
shot, I pointed it out to him (because he knew about as much 
English as I did) he asked, how one could get the animals 
without shooting them. I said, shoot in the head. He then 
asked whether I could answer, whereupon he looked at me and 
shook his head. 

After several days had elapsed and I was almost through 
selling my goods, except those things for which there was no 
market and which I did not want to give away with loss, one 

(37) According to Beverley, History, 1725, III, p. 58, "the Indians 
had nothing which they reckoned riches, betore the English went among 
them, except Peak, Roenoke, and such like trifles made out of Cunk 
fConch] shell. They past with them instead of Gold and Silver, and 
serv'd them both for Money, and Ornament." 
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day a sloop passed by my lodging place to load lumber on a 
pink, (38) belonging to Bristol, which was then lying at anchor 
at Yorktown. Among the sailors who brought the sloop was 
a Hollander and a Swede, who talked with me. They said 
that next to their ship a large sloop was ready to sail to New 
York. This pleased me very much, for I was in the country 
to travel through it and, as I had heard many good reports 
about that country, I had a desire to visit it. The captain, 
whose name was West, was with a merchant named Wacker, 
[probably Joseph Walker of York Co. who died in 1723. His 
will is in the Wm. & Mary Quarterly VI, 150], not far from my 
dwelling place. I asked him to load my baggage on his sloop, 
in order to take me to the above named place, which he granted. 
Hence, (after taking leave of my host, who had provided me 
with various victuals) we left at noon, and after much rowing 
and pulling, because the wind was contrary, we arrived at his 
ship at night. I asked at once whether the New York sloop 
was still there. They said yes, its captain had been on their 
ship during the evening. Hence I stayed over night on this 
ship. Early in the morning I rose up to make an agreement 
with the skipper if possible, but, to my consternation saw the 
ship already under sails. Thus my plan had miscarried, as 
such opportunities are rare. I was, therefore, compelled to 
hunt a place in Yorktown, where I could stay till another 
opportunity offered itself. I stayed there twelve days, but I 
saw that there was no opportunity and that I could not trade. 
It was also expensive to live there, because at such a place 
where ships land, it is usually more expensive than elsewhere. 
During that time I heard many good reports about Pennsyl- 
vania and that some people from Virginia moved there. One of 
them from France, who was captain there, named Mr. Chariere 
de Cossonay , was known to me, who is said to have great wealth. 
Many Germans and Hollanders live there and many other 
advantages were related to me. As I intended to travel 
another year before returning to England, I handed my trunks 
over to a trustworthy man, upon sufficient receipt and security 

(38) A pink is a vessel with a narrow stern. 
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and as that country [Pennsylvania] was only 700 miles (39) by 
land, I went to Quiquedam to find there, if possible, a sloop 
to take me to Philadelphia. I reached it in one day as it is 
only 25 miles from York. There I found a sloop, in accor- 
dance with my desire, which had brought beer from Phila- 
delphia. But it was stopped by the warships which were then 
lying there and was compelled to. make a trip to Carolina to 
fetch salted pork from there for the ships. I met the master 
of the sloop, who gave me a letter to his wife in Philadelphia, 
together with instructions as to the route I should take. The 
nearest way would have been to sail to Accomac, but there was 
no opportunity. Hence I had to return to Yorktown. The 
hot weather continued, so that it was pretty difficult for me to 
travel. Nevertheless, I was ferried over the York River, 
being well armed and provided with maps. Then I marched 
all alone for four days when I crossed a swamp called the 
"Dragon's Swamp "(40). There I lost my way. Finally I 
saw a house, where I entered to inquire about the way. There 
I met two men, who took me for an escaped servant. All my 
explanations were in vain. They led me to a justice of the 
peace, who lived not far away. He asked me for my passport. 
I told him I had recently come into the country and that its 
customs were unknown to me. He inquired about the ship 
and the name of the captain as well as about other details. 
I answered him as best I could, because the English language 
was then barely known to me. He saw that they had done me 
an injustice and he released me again. But he told me that I 
could hardly proceed without a passport. Besides, he was 
surprized that I undertook alone in such a hot season a long, un- 
known journey. But I hated to return such a long way in order 
to get a passport from the Governor. Hence I made up my 
mind firmly to go as far as possible. This man wanted to give 
me food, however, I would not accept anything but a drink. 
When he saw that he could not induce me to give up my plan, 

(39) The distance is of course much overstated. The distance from 
Richmond to Philadelphia is not over 250 miles. 

(40) The Dragon Swamp extends from the head of the Pianketank 
river upwards between the counties of Gloucester and King and Queen 
on the south, and Middlesex and Essex on the north. 
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he wished me good luck for the journey. The two men, who had 
arrested me, begged my pardon and asked me to go with them, 
offering to give me a dinner, but as they lived away from the 
road, I declined their offer. In the evening of this day, it was 
Saturday, I lodged with a Hollander, who received me very 
kindly. I stayed with him the following day, because it is not 
considered becoming there to travel on Sunday. He also told 
me that I could hardly travel through Maryland without a pass- 
port. I remembered that a certain Mr. Ladenin,(4l) who upon 
our arrival visited us on board of ship and spoke with me and 
the others, was the English minister at the Rabahanak River. 
I inquired after him and heard with pleasure that he lived only 
three miles away from there. On Monday I set out to hunt him 
up. But I came to a branch of the large river, whose water was 
very high and as there was no other way, I hardly knew what to 
do. Finally I undressed and waded across, but the water 
reached up to my neck. Thence I noticed a house, which proved 
to be Landenin's dwelling. I asked for him. He came to 
see what was my desire. I related to him about my journey 
which I had contemplated, how I had been stopped and that 
according to the statement of all the people I had seen, it was 
not possible to travel without a passport. I, therefore, asked 
him to give me a recommendation to the nearest justice of the 
peace, who would not have refused, in that case, to give me a 
passport. 

But he was unwilling to do it, because he did not know me 
well, and although he had spoken with me, yet that was of no 
consequence, hence he could not comply. But I showed him 
that there was no danger in granting my request and I asked 
him to give me simply a statement that he had seen me on such 
and such a ship, having come from England as a free passenger. 
Finally he could not help himself, but had to testify to the truth. 
He told me to go to a house, three miles from there, where a 
justice of the peace lived. But he had ridden away when I 

(41) This is the Rev. Louis Latane, who with his wife, child and ser- 
vant arrived in Virginia in the year 1700 and was till his deatft in 1735, 
rector of the South Farnham parish, in Essex County. On July 20, 1722, 
he became joint patentee with seven other men of 24,000 acres of land in 
Spotsylvania County, on the south side of the Rapidan. See Brock, 
Huguenot Emigration, p. 29. 
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arrived. Half an hour later Mr. Landenin also arrived there, 
but when he heard that the justice was away, he was unwilling 
to assist me further. On that day it was very hot and an 
accident almost befell me. I traveled in the great heat with- 
out food until noon. Then I found that my strength was giving 
away and it was growing dark before my eyes. When I felt 
this and could see no house, I hardly knew whether it would be 
best to lie down behind a tree or not. But I determined to 
walk on as long as I could. I soon saw a clearing through the 
woods, also a house and people working in a cornfield. I 
hastened to them, but I had to climb a fence, while I grew 
constantly weaker. I placed my rifle on the other side of the 
fence, but a black sack, which I was accustomed to carry on the 
shoulder, in which was my linen, and especially a good part of 
my money, I placed on the fence. Then I tried to climb over, 
but I fell back. The third time I fell backwards on my back 
and head, as I found out later. The people, who were watching 
me, thought that I was drunk and laughed at me. But finally 
they came to see who I was. I was lying there in a faint. As 
they saw me in such a condition, they took me up and carried me 
into the house, together with my rifle and bag. If they had 
known what was in it, there is no telling what might have hap- 
pened. After I had lain there for a while, I regained con- 
sciousness. Then I took some of my balsam and orvietan 
(42), which I always carried with me, in a little rum or brandy, 
which strengthened me at once. I also ate something. Then 
I looked for my money. I found everything untouched, ex- 
cept my knife, which was of Aarau make, I could not find. 
Afterwards when I wanted to pay the people, they would not 
take anything. On the same evening I traveled four miles 
farther and at Pascataway(43) , crossed a river. On the fol- 
lowing day I continued my journey through large forests. 
In that part the land is not closely settled, because it is at the 
uppermost part of the Rabahanak River in Stratford County. 

(42) Orvicton is here some home remedy. In French it is used of 
quack medicine, so named after a quack doctor from Orvicto, Italy. 

(43) Pascataway Creek in the present Essex County. Michel was 
mistaken in thinking he had reached the upper part of Stafford on the 
next day. In fact he had not crossed the Rappahannock. 
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This day I missed the road. I traveled till noon without food 
in great heat through the wilderness, but did not meet a single 
person, the road becoming smaller and smaller, so that I feared 
something untoward might happen. In the middle of the road 
I found a large sack, which was full and tied shut. . I wondered 
what it might be. I stepped on it with my foot. What was 
inside fell down and rose up again, so that the bag became 
stretched tight and round. I stepped on it again and it fell 
together as before. I could not regard is as something good. 
As I was alone and lost in this wild place, I had all kinds of 
anxious thoughts and concluded to let it alone, whatever 
it might be. Thus I continued my journey with apprehensive 
thoughts and hungry. I could see few signs that people were 
living near. (Otherwise it was my habit when I traveled 
through the country, to inquire about the way and to mark all 
the roads, which I was to meet, upon a paper. Then I added 
how far I was away from such roads, in short I noted all the 
accompanying circumstances and how the right way could 
be known.) I soon emerged from my cares, because I saw a 
field that had been cut and then a house. When I entered it I 
found good people, who showed me kindness and expressed 
compassion with me that I had to travel on foot in such heat. 
They told me that I had gone far astray. They showed me a 
good road. I went on a little distance, until I came to an English- 
man and a Frenchman, who were keeping house together. 
Because of the heat I stayed a day and a half with them. I did 
not feel well. They asked me to stay with them. They would 
treat me as I desired. I thanked them for their offer and their 
kindness. They took me across the Rabahanak River. I went 
onward a day's journey when I lodged with an honest man, 
who lived at the Pottomac River. When he heard of my in- 
tention he dissuaded me from the journey with good reasons. 
He was suprized that I had come alone thus far. He said, 
if I passed this river, I would be in Maryland and the first man 
who would get a sight of me had power to demand my passport. 
He who does not have any, is jailed until a report has been re- 
ceived from the place whence he came. Whoever in such 
cases, he said, was strange and unknown and had none to in- 
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quire after him, would lose his liberty and his money, for he 
would have to pay half a crown a day. From this and other 
warnings I had received I saw the impossibility of going any 
farther. I thanked him for his information and turned back 
impatiently, having traveled half of the way in such great 
heat in vain. I drank much water daily, which I had to sweat 
out while walking. 

I became so weak that I found it difficult to get back again. 
The country is more fruitful and has a better soil that many 
places in Virginia. Meanwhile rainy weather set in. Finally 
I reached Yorktown after I had made such a long and trouble- 
some journey in vain. I felt afterwards, day after day, as if 
sleep would overcome me, which is a precursor of land-sickness. 
People are much inclined to sleep in this country. I have 
heard from people that they had seen men, overcome by the 
death-sleep, who had been led and wanted to sleep while walking, 
but nothing could keep them, until they finally passed away (44) . 
To travel alone is not good and I do not want to undertake it 
again, because one is subjected thereby to many dangers. 
I was often made to sleep in outhouses, and when tired and 
sleepy had to be apprehensive of some accident that might 
happen to me, because I was often compelled to take lodging 
in remote places where there was but a single house. If they 
had committed an overt act against my life or property, who 
could have made a complaint? Otherwise I lived better 
while traveling than when not. I made good use of their hos- 
pitality. One must, however, be surprized when lodging with 
poor people, for better food is frequently met with there than 
among the rich. At other places where I stayed I exchanged 
merchandise for food, and thus supplied myself with provisions. 
There is little opportunity to sell eatables, except in harbors 
and in inns. At these places it is expensive, for a meal usually 
costs a shilling. 

(44) This is no doubt the well known sleeping sickness, which was first 
known to exist on the west coast of Africa, and which later appeared in 
some of our Southern States. It is caused by a protozoon, called try- 
fonosonia, and is transmitted to both the animal and the human 
species by the bite of a fly. 
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At Yorktown I met again one of the Lerber sisters on board 
of ship, because she had come into the country with the same 
captain, who had shown them much kindness. He was also 
the cause that she received help from his friends. She was 
traveling back to England, besides other reasons, in order to 
buy there clothes and other things. As soon as I came on board 
of ship, the captain saw me. He asked me whether I had 
letters to send off. I said no, but I intended to return myself. 
He said at once, if the ship was good enough for me, it was at my 
service. I thanked him and accepted his offer. I ordered at 
once my goods to be brought to the ship. I must report that, 
if one does not have a passport to leave the country, and if his 
name has not been read in church three weeks before and has 
not been posted, the captain is not permitted under oath to 
take him out of the country. But, inasmuch as this captain 
had himself brought me into the country, he let it pass. No 
stranger would have accepted me, if he had known that I had 
not complied with these regulations. 

(To be continued.) 



